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THE REPORT OF THE VICTORIAN INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION. 

American readers are now familiar with the notable re- 
port made in 1901 by Judge Backhouse of the New South 
Wales Commission of Inquiry into the working of the arbi- 
tration laws of New Zealand and other colonies of Aus- 
tralasia.* Another valuable report along the same lines 
was made in February of the present year by a "Royal 
Commission appointed to investigate and report on the 
Operation of the Factories and Shops Law of Victoria." 
This Commission, which was authorized by the Victorian 
Parliament in amending the factory laws in 1900, was 
appointed June 18, 1900; but, owing to the resignation 
of some members and changes in Parliament which rendered 
others ineligible, it was virtually reconstituted in Febru- 
ary, 1901. It interpreted its powers liberally; and, in order 
to frame recommendations on broad lines, visited New 
Zealand and New South Wales to study the operation of 
their compulsory arbitration laws, which have resulted in 
public regulation of wages in much the same way as through 
the special wages boards created in Victoria under a mini- 
mum wage law.f 

Before reporting upon the operation of the characteris- 
tic labor laws in the principal colonies, the Commission 
surveys the progress of labor legislation in Australasia, and 
gives the following summary thereof: — 

Labor legislation in the provinces of Australasia, although 
for a generation past it has been subject to many vital 

* The report was summarized in the Bulletin of the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and United States Department of Labor, and reprinted in 
large part by the New York Department of Labor (Bureau of Mediation) in 
its 1901 report. 

tThe chief factory inspector of Victoria, in his Report for 1901, esti- 
mated that about 35,000 out of some 55,000 factory workers in the colony 
■would be under the minimum wage law when the thirty-eight special wages 
boards authorized by Parliament had made th'eir determination. 
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changes, bears the impress of a steady and continuous de- 
velopment, its declared principle, however imperfectly 
carried out in practice, being an assertion of the right of 
the State to intervene between employer and employed for 
the purpose of regulating and defining the duration and 
general conditions of certain kinds of human labor, as well 
as in some instances the wages justly payable for the work 
done. 

Beginning in Victoria, in the year 1873, with a short 
statute which enacted that no woman or girl should be re- 
quired to work for hire in a factory for more than eight 
hours in a day, it at first advanced on the lines of English 
legislation, making humane provision to guard the health 
and safety in life and limb of work-people in factories and 
shops, by enjoining the observance of strict rules for clean- 
liness, air space, sanitation, and protection from risk of 
accident by machinery. Gradually, most of the other 
States adopted similar laws, which resulted in larger and 
better equipped factories, with, in many cases, shorter 
hours of labor, thus transforming to a great extent the 
insanitary conditions which have previously existed in fac- 
tory life to those of comparative health and comfort. 

Twenty years passed away, when, in the year 1894, the 
Parliament of New Zealand made a novel and daring ex- 
periment by adopting a law which created a compulsory 
court of arbitration, with power to make awards in trade 
disputes, including the fixing of wages and hours of labor. 
This measure provided also for district boards of concil- 
iation, whose special function was to endeavor to bring 
about agreements in the earlier stages of trade disputes. 
At the same time they were empowered to draw up recom- 
mendations for the settlement of all points at issue, including 
the duration of labor and rates of payment. Such recom- 
mendations, although filed as their rinding on the merits 
of any case referred to them, were subject to review by 
the Arbitration Court on the complaint of any party to 
dispute. 
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This measure, the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act of 1894, was followed in Victoria, in the year 1896, 
by a law which introduced sweeping changes in the factory 
legislation then existing in this State. Its most impor- 
tant feature was a provision for the establishment of wages 
boards for six trades which recent investigation had shown 
to be subject to unduly long hours of labor, with too often 
miserably low rates of pay. The employees affected were 
those engaged in the making of bread, boots, furniture, men's 
and boys' clothing, shirts, and underclothing. Four years 
afterwards the main principle of this law was further ex- 
tended by a provision in an amending act which brought 
a seventh trade, that of butchers, under the board system, 
and empowered either House of Parliament to declare by 
resolution that similar boards should be created to fix 
wages in any process, trade, or business usually or frequently 
carried on in a factory or work-room. 

With the exception of South Australia, which, in addi- 
tion to a voluntary conciliation act, at length accepted the 
principle of wages boards in a measure that, owing to cer- 
tain regulations being disallowed by the local legislative 
council, has not yet been brought into operation, the other 
States refrained for a time from setting up tribunals to 
regulate rates of wages. But in December, 1900, western 
Australia adopted as its labor statute the chief provisions 
of the New Zealand law, with some unimportant modifica- 
tions to suit local conditions. Lastly, towards the end 
of 1901, after a searching investigation into the working 
of the factory laws of Victoria and New Zealand had been 
made on the spot by a judicial commissioner, the Parlia- 
ment of New South Wales passed a bill, framed almost 
entirely on the lines of the New Zealand measure, which 
authorized the establishment of a court of arbitration with 
plenary powers to deal with all trade disputes within the 
State, whether submitted to it by the contending parties 
or referred to it for settlement by its own registrar. In 
preparing this bill for submission to the legislature, the 
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New South Wales administration made a very important 
change in the New Zealand model, inasmuch as, while 
taking power for the recognition of voluntary industrial 
agreements between employer and employed for a given 
term, the matter relating to territorial boards of concilia- 
tion was studiously excluded, provision being made in 
early drafts for a board of reference only for the whole of 
the State. 

The New Zealand Compulsoby Arbitration Act. 

This law is already too familiar to American readers 
to justify the repetition here of the Commission's summary 
of the statute.* Concerning the working of the act the 
judgment of the Commission usually coincides with that 
of the New South Wales Commission. The Victorian Com- 
mission, however, does not share in Judge Backhouse's view 
of the conciliation boards, provision for which was omitted 
from the New South Wales act. 

The Conciliation Boards. — While admitting that these 
local boards have not achieved the success which was ex- 
pected of them, since they have rendered few decisions 
that have not been immediately appealed to the central 
Court of Arbitration, the Commission believes the defect 
should preferably be remedied by increasing their powers 
rather than by abolishing them. Even while their power 
is limited to the making of recommendations, it is admitted 
on both sides "that the boards have done much valuable 
work in sifting evidence, in smoothing away misconcep- 
tions and prejudices, and, in brief, in bringing hostile dis- 
putants to some extent into accord before they delivered 
their finding or 'recommendation.'" The Commission em- 
phatically believes in the principle of conciliation, even 
in a compulsory system of arbitration. In fact, some scope 
for voluntary effort must be preserved or the constant 

•The text has been printed in the Bulletin of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, and, in its latest revision, in the 1901 Report of the New York 
Department of Labor, while the system has been described in the reports of 
the United States Industrial Commission, H. D. Lloyd's Newest England, etc. 
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application of compulsion will divide employers and work- 
ingmen into two bitterly hostile camps. "Already," we 
are told, "the frequency of references, first to the Boards 
and then on appeal to the Court, thus using to the utmost 
the compulsory rather than the voluntary principle of the 
law, has led to a feeling of distrust and unrest on the part 
of the employers, — a feeling of being under constant sur- 
veillance, as one witness expressed it, and a fear that, 
although they have no dispute with their workmen, they 
may at any time be cited at three days' notice to appear 
before Court or Board because some other employer has, 
in the opinion of an industrial union, underpaid his men 
or in some other way treated them unjustly." 

The Commission quotes the opinion expressed by the 
president of the Arbitration Court, Mr. Justice Cooper, who 
in April, 1901, said that the boards "had done their work 
faithfully and well," and were a very necessary part of 
the act. "To sum up the whole position," concludes the 
Commission, "the Boards to which public criticism has 
been directed have been unfortunate either in the choice 
of members made by the electing bodies, or owing to their 
chairman being distinctly lacking in tact and fitness for 
the onerous duties of the office." The Commission cites 
two instances of obvious error, to speak charitably, in the 
choice of representatives. In one case a member is reported 
to have said, "I give you notice that I am here as a parti- 
san; I do not think that I am in the position of an impar- 
tial judge here; I am here to represent one side of the case, 
and I intend to do that at every opportunity." Clearly, 
conciliation is far removed when partisan spirit like this 
is manifested by a member of the board wherein "the 
great aim must be to eliminate the personal element, the 
taking of sides, and the tendency to indulge in heated dis- 
cussions and recrimination." 

The Court of Arbitration. — "As a whole," says the Com- 
mission, "the work of this tribunal is held in high estima- 
tion by both sides, and its decisions are regarded with re- 
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spect. . . . Where a tribunal is held in such general esteem, 
criticism in matters of detail in debatable questions is out 
of place." The only complaint mentioned is the delay 
in giving decisions, which has resulted from the large 
number of cases that come before the court. 

Industrial Regulations established under the Arbitration 
System. — Upon the establishment of a minimum wage the 
earliest difficulty to arise is the problem of the infirm or 
slow worker, — the man who is unable to earn the prescribed 
minimum, and would therefore be dismissed unless special 
provision were made for him. The law authorizes the issu- 
ance of permits to such workers; and, when application 
for such permit is made, it is usually adjusted by the em- 
ployers and the union officials, and, in the event of their 
failure to agree, is referred to the chairman of the local 
Conciliation Board. All of this negotiation takes time, 
and creates some friction; and the results thus far obtained 
have not been satisfactory. "It is clear," concludes the 
Commission, "that the problem how to effectually protect 
and provide a livelihood for the slow and inferior worker 
without impairing or breaking down the principle of the 
minimum wage has not yet been properly solved in New 
Zealand." 

Another problem that is as far from solution in New 
Zealand as elsewhere is that of apprenticeship, or industrial 
education. To prevent an over-supply of mechanics and 
the competition of low-priced labor, the unions have de- 
manded that the proportion of apprentices to journeymen 
be fixed at one to three or four, and this has become the 
general rule by order of the boards and court. Such a 
policy involves the danger of unduly closing the avenues 
of employment to the youth of the colony; and the court 
last year refused to limit the employment of boys in the 
grocery trade, and emphasized, "in the interests of the 
working classes themselves, the principle that youths should 
not be improperly shut out from legitimate means of earn- 
ing a livelihood." To prevent abuses, the court fixed a 
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scale of wages on the basis of age. The fact is that we 
are now passing through a period of transition in which 
apprenticeship has everywhere fallen into disuse without 
the discovery of any satisfactory substitute. 

The issue of unionism v. non-unionism has naturally 
been settled in New Zealand by the triumph of the former, 
since the very act of setting the arbitration system into 
motion demands association of the workers. But such 
activity in behalf of higher wages, shorter hours, etc., in- 
volves trouble and expense, although not so expensive as 
strikes; and as compensation for such trouble and ex- 
pense the unionists have demanded that the awards shall 
require the employer to give them preference in employ- 
ment, since they share with non-unionists the benefit of 
any advances in wages, etc. Such awards, however, attach 
to the clause for preference of unionists a provision that 
any competent journeyman of good character and sober 
habits shall have the right of entry into the union concerned, 
without ballot or other election, on payment of not more 
than $1.25 as an entrance fee and 12 cents as a weekly con- 
tribution. At the end of 1901, 23,769 of 57,098 workers 
in the trades under notice were members of industrial unions. 

Appearance of Counsel before Boards or Court. — The 
Commission found a distinct "unwillingness on the part 
of employers and employed to permit barristers or solici- 
tors to appear either before the Boards or the Court on 
behalf of parties to disputes," which crystallized in the 
amendment of 1901 forbidding such professional partici- 
pation. This hostile attitude towards the formalities of 
legal procedure has had much to do with the successful 
operation of the law. "The reasons are not far to seek," 
says the Commission. "The delays which in many cases 
seem to be inseparable from legal procedure strike at the 
very root of the main advantages claimed by the advocates 
of these trade tribunals; namely, a prompt and continu- 
ous hearing once the case is begun, and speedy settlement 
of matters at issue, after eliminating everything but the 
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essential points requisite for a just award. Further, the 
bill of costs, although not of so much moment to a strong 
company or association of employers as it is to the wage- 
earning classes, is looked at askance by both sides." 

Conclusion. — The indorsement which the Victorian Com- 
mission gives to New Zealand's arbitration system is so 
unequivocal that one or two paragraphs must be repro- 
duced here : — 

Despite certain defects in detail, which have been revealed by ex- 
perience, the New Zealand Conciliation and Arbitration Acts remain 
to-day the fairest, the most complete, and the most useful labor law 
on the statute books of the Australasian States. And it is, on the 
whole, a wise social law, on the one hand protecting the fair-minded 
employer from the dishonest competition of the sweater, who keeps 
down the cost of production by paying miserably low wages, and, on 
the other, the toiling thousands, to whom a rise in wages of a few shill- 
ings a week, when an industry can fairly bear it, often means the 
difference between griping poverty and comparative comfort. But 
beyond that it has the great merit of providing effective means for 
preserving unimpaired the industrial relationship of employer and 
worker, in forbidding the miserable warfare which displays itself in 
strikes and lockouts, and the stern reprisals which too often accom- 
pany them, while ample opportunity is given for conciliatory methods 
of settling disputes before compulsion is evoked. 

The law may fairly be said to have passed successfully through 
its period of probation. Its main principles have stood the test of 
time; and, while employers and workers alike keenly criticise each 
other's actions in connection with its operation in certain industrial 
centres, in no part of the colony which we visited did we hear any gen- 
eral desire expressed for its repeal. Many suggestions were, indeed, 
made for minor alterations; but they were put forward with the view 
of improving the general administration of the act, while preserving 
its main principles in their integrity. 

The act has virtually abolished strikes during the last 
seven years, no stoppage of work having occurred that 
was of more than local importance. All industries have 
prospered with the sole exception of the boot and shoe 
trade, wherein imports from the United States and Great 
Britain have increased largely since 1898. Boot and shoe 
men admit, however, "that the decline in home manu- 
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factures is largely attributable to specialization of work 
in the processes of boot-making and the diminished cost 
of production by the use of the finest machinery at places 
like Boston and Northampton." 

On the other hand, the Commission notes the general 
recognition of the fact that in the present period of pros- 
perity everything has thus far been in favor of substan- 
tial profits, and hence high wages and awards, favoring the 
workers. It does not attempt to prophesy the effect of 
reviewing the awards in a period of adversity with the pos- 
sibility of reductions in wages. It is sufficient to note that 
the law has at present the overwhelming support of the 
people of New Zealand. Only last September "a motion 
was brought forward in the legislative council requesting 
the government to take into consideration the administra- 
tion of the act by the Court, but it met with scant support, 
being rejected by twenty-five to four votes. . . . The de- 
bate, although brief, was instructive to this extent: it 
showed that the House in dealing with the motion reflected 
the overwhelming force of public opinion." 

Compulsory Arbitration in New South Wales. 

The Industrial Arbitration Act came into force Decem- 
ber 10, 1901; but the officials were not all appointed until 
the end of April, 1902, and did not enter upon the first 
hearing until May 10, 1902. The act, therefore, had not 
been in operation many months at the time the Victorian 
Commission made its report, and its working is still experi- 
mental. At the end of 1902 judgment had been given in 
five disputes, and five industrial agreements were filed. 

The New South Wales Act differs in several important 
particulars from its prototype in New Zealand: — 

(1) It has done away with the local conciliation boards. 

(2) It imposes heavy penalties upon any action in the 
nature of a strike or lockout, and authorizes the registrar 
to set the arbitration machinery in motion when no indus- 
trial union, of employers or employees, takes the initiative. 
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(3) It provides that an award may be made a common 
rule of an industry for an entire city or district, where the 
New Zealand system, to attain the same end, requires the 
citation by the court of individual employers. 

(4) No reference can be made to the court for the hear- 
ing of a dispute, unless it is authorized by a majority of 
the members present at a specially summoned meeting, 
the vote being taken under special regulations. 

(5) Counsel may be employed to appear at hearings. 

The prohibition of strikes and the strict regulations con- 
cerning the industrial unions have naturally created some 
dissatisfaction. "The strict control," says the Commission, 
"is already a sore point with some hot-headed members 
of labor unions, who complain that they have been cajoled 
to give up their greatest weapon of offence and defence, 
the right to strike, for a mess of pottage, — the reference of 
all issues in industrial disputes to legal process and investi- 
gation." 

The Commission thinks complaints about the expensive- 
ness of proceedings are justified. In one dispute the levy 
on each member of the employers' union was said to be 
£25. But, if the costs are burdensome to employers, they 
are likely to prove ruinous to the labor unions, when coun- 
sel are engaged. The Newcastle Wharf Laborers' Union 
paid £200 in law fees for the conduct of their case, while 
nearly £100 more was disbursed for general expenses." 



The Victorian Wages Boards. 

The bulk of the report is devoted to the special wages 
boards created, for the most part, in 1896, as a result of 
pitiless disclosures of the "sweating" evil in Melbourne. 
The idea of establishing a minimum wage and maximum 
working hours was carried out for six industries in the 
years 1897-99. Each board consisted of ten members, 
elected in equal numbers by the employers and the em- 
ployees in each industry, and a chairman elected by the 
board from outside. The following minimum rates for 
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experienced adult workers were established by the boards, 
promulgated in the official Government Gazette, and thereby 
made binding upon all employers in the industry concerned : 





Date when 
determina- 
tion took 
effect 


Minimum wages for adult 




Industry. 


Males 


Females. 


Piece- 
price 

sched- 




Per hour or 
day. 


Per week. 


ule. 


Bread-making & baking, 


Apr. 3, 1897 
May 19, 1900 


is an hour 
ltyid an hour 


48S =$12 
50S =$12 50 


- 


No. 


Furniture 


Apr. 19, 1897 
Oct 24, 1898 
Aug. 20, 1900 


7s 6d a day 
8s. a day 


45S =$11.25 

48S. =$12 


20s. = $5 a week 


No 


Boots and shoes* 


Dec 29, 1897 
July 18, 1898 
June, 1902 


6s. a day t 
7s a day 
7s 6c? a day 


36S. = $9 
42S =$10 50 
45S =$11.25 


20s. = $5 a week 


Yes 


Clothing (men's and boys'). 


Nov. 15, 1897 
July 31, 1900 
Nov. 25,1901 


7s. ed a day 


45S. =$11.25 


20s. = $5 a week 


Yes 


Shirts, collars, and cuffs . 


Jan. 20, 1898 
July 25, 1898 


— 


- 


(l6s.=$4aweek 
t (id an hour) 


Yes 


Underclothing (muslin) . 


June 26, 1899 


— 


— 


(16s. =$4 a week 
\(4d an hour) 


t 



Bread-making and Baking Board. 

The history of wages in the baking business, the first 
industry to have a special wages board, reveals some of 
the difficulties of public regulation of wages. There can 
be no question that there existed much underpaying or 
sweating in this trade in "Victoria, precisely as there does 
in this country at the present time. But the absence of 
piece-work left the board with few serious difficulties, and, 
as Mr. Reeves remarked, it met with little trouble. The 
minimum rate fixed for journeymen bakers in April, 1897, 
was Is. an hour, or 48s. for the forty-eight hour week. In 

* An earlier determination of 7s. 6<f. was with hours. 
t This is the rate for the majority of skilled occupations in the industry. 
iPieee-rates may be fixed by employer, provided the average worker is 
able to earn the minimum thereunder. 
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1900 the rate was slightly advanced (12%d. per hour, or 50s. 
a week), and a scale established for apprentices and im- 
provers. The average week wages of men and boys em- 
ployed in the trade was reported by the chief inspector of 
factories to be 32s. in 1896 before the determination, 37s. 
in 1897, 40s. in 1898, 42s. in 1899, 44s. in 1900, and 42s. 
in 1901. Judged from employers' returns of wages, there- 
fore, the minimum wage law was a marked success, for it 
had increased the average wage by about 30 per cent. 

But at the very outset complaints came in from the 
pastry cooks because they had not been included in the 
determination. And this defect afforded some employers 
a convenient means of evading the law. They could afford 
to pay the legal minimum for bread-baking thirty hours 
a week, so long as they were at liberty to employ the same 
men eighteen hours a week at pastry cooking, and pay 
them little or nothing. Hence many of them dismissed 
their pastry cooks, and contrived to obey the letter of the 
law, while paying their help considerably less than 48s. 
a week. 

When the determination of a minimum wage for the pas- 
try cooks in 1900 prevented such evasions, certain employers 
simply required their men to return on Monday part of the 
wages paid them on Saturday. The Commission found such 
collusion of common occurrence: one Melbourne employer 
said that out of sixteen shops in a certain suburb he did 
not believe that there were three which paid the minimum 
rate. The evidence of the Melbourne employees, although 
more guarded, was in the main to the same effect. The 
Commission, therefore, regarded "it as established on 
sworn evidence that the determination which fixed £2 10s. 
a week as the minimum wage for ordinary and inferior 
journeymen was not honestly and faithfully carried out in 
a very large number of cases." 

Another difficulty mentioned by the Commission is the 
undercutting of the one-man bakery. The working pro- 
prietor, to whom, of course, the wage law did not apply, 
is an important factor in the baking trade everywhere. 
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In Victoria there were in 1901 449 bake-houses and only 
981 employees. The competition of the one-man shop 
was so severely felt by the larger establishments that the 
idea of public regulation of the price of bread was advanced 
by witnesses on both sides. In fact, the situation in this 
industry was so bad that the Commission declared that 
"no effective settlement of the matter is to be arrived at 
until the whole of the conditions of the trade are again in- 
vestigated and the minimum wage question dealt with 
anew by an impartial tribunal." 



The Furniture Board. 

Chinese competition is the cause of sweating in the furni- 
ture manufacture of Victoria and other Australian colonies, 
and in attempting to abolish sweating by the establishment 
of a minimum wage Victoria has met with only partial 
success. In order to prevent Chinese control, Parliament 
provided that the members of the special wages board 
should be appointed instead of being chosen by employers 
and workmen, like the other boards. The first determina- 
tion, which became effective April 19, 1897, fixed 7s. 6d. 
a day, or 45s. ($11.25) a week, as the minimum wage of 
experienced male employees, and 20s. ($5) as that of ex- 
perienced female workers. In October, 1898, the men's 
minimum was advanced to 8s. ($2) a day; and in August, 
1900, the scale of wages of improvers was amended without 
change in the minimum for skilled workers. 

The wages returns of manufacturers (European) reveal 
an advance in wages since the determination took effect, 
thus : — 



October 31. 


Males, all adults. 


Females. 


1896 




29s. 7d. 








14s. Id. 


1897 


— 


35s. 8d. 










1898 


679 


36s. 


441 


47s. 


Id. 


50 19s. 


1899 


754 


38s. lOd. 


497 


49s. 


2d. 


88 15s. 3d. 


1900 


737 


40s. 5rf. 


511 


50s. 


Id. 


47 13s. 3d. 


1901 


795 


40s. 2d. 


541 


50s. 


7d. 


56 18s. Id. 
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The "adults," it may be explained, are experienced 
hands who get at least the minimum wage. 

The Chinese returns yield an average weekly wage of 
45s. Id., or $1.35 more a week than the European. This 
is a sufficient commentary on the astuteness of the Asi- 
atics in evading the law. As a matter of fact, collusion 
between the Chinese workman and his employer could not 
possibly be prevented, even when the department of fac- 
tory inspection employed an expert. The law, therefore, 
handicapped the white manufacturers who had to pay the 
minimum wage. Their business was nearly at a stand- 
still, while the Chinese trade was expanding. 

But the worst form of competition was that of the soli- 
tary Chinese manufacturer working without employees. 
The Commission paints a very dark picture of the physical 
and moral degradation of these Chinese, who are obnox- 
ious even to Chinese journeymen in factories; while the 
Chinese factory owner was even more emphatic in his de- 
nunciation. The proposal to license a certain number of 
Chinese factories, with a minimum number of employees, 
was adopted by the Commission as one of its recommenda- 
tions on the subject of Asiatic labor. 

The export trade in Victorian furniture suffered a marked 
decline after 1897, but the Commission demonstrates that 
the decline was due to conditions in western Australia, 
which had been Victoria's principal customer; for a few 
years prior to 1898 there had been an unusual demand for 
furniture in western Australia, owing to the increase of 
settlement caused by the development of the gold fields. 

Boot and Shoe Board. 

This board had a long, hard struggle in arriving at a de- 
termination. The representatives of employers and em- 
ployees divided into two camps, and failed to elect a chair- 
man. The governor, under the law, appointed a chairman, 
— a former police magistrate. The partisans still refused 
to "get together," but left almost every decision to the 
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casting vote of the chairman. The board held its first 
meeting in February, 1897, and made its determination 
in August. It fixed the minimum wage for skilled work- 
men at 45s. a week, this being the chairman's compromise 
between the employers' offer of 30s. and the workers' de- 
mand of 60s. The employers strenuously opposed the 
rate fixed for men, although they made no objection to 
that fixed for women (20s. a week). They declared it 
meant the loss of their export trade, and even part of the 
home market; and they protested so vigorously that the 
minister refused to promulgate the award, but instead sent 
it back to the board. By the casting vote of the chair- 
man the rate was reduced to 36s. ; and the amended award 
was gazetted December 24, and went into force December 
29, 1897. 

The first year's work under the award was generally 
unsatisfactory. The employees bitterly complained that 
the amended rate was too low. Employers complained 
that the piece-prices fixed were too high, and the official 
returns showed that only 300 out of 3,629 employees were 
piece-workers. The result was that the old and slow 
workers were discharged, as they could not earn the weekly 
minimum, and only the best and quickest workers employed. 
The following year (1899) was another trying year on 
account of advances in the price of leather. But com- 
plaints against the law were ceasing, prosperity was return- 
ing, exports increased, the minimum wage was raised in 
1898 to 42s. a week, and in 1902 restored to 45s.; and the 
Commission found that even this rate was generally paid, 
although some of the smaller shops evaded the law through 
the collusion of employer and employees. 

It is now clear that the troubles of 1898 were due, not to 
the minimum wage law, but to the introduction of machin- 
ery, which was affecting the shoe trade in all the colonies 
about that time. Machinery displaced workmen, and 
made piece-work almost impossible, irrespective of the 
schedule of piece-prices. Without the minimum wage 
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law the competition of displaced workmen would almost 
inevitably have driven down wages and made the situa- 
tion much worse than it actually was. After 1899 trade 
picked up, and the manufacturers began exporting largely 
to the other colonies,* especially to New South Wales. 
While a number (forty-seven) of the smaller factories closed, 
the total number of employees increased. There was thus 
a natural selection of employers who could succeed in busi- 
ness without cutting wages. The general increase in wages 
is shown in the following table, compiled from the factory 
inspector's reports: — 





All employees. 


Males.t 


Females.* 




All classes. 


Adults. 


1896 . . 

1897 . . 

1898 . . 

1899 . . 

1900 . . 

1901 . . 


— 23s. 2d. 

— 23s 3d. 

3,629 27S. 7d. 
3,922 27S lOd. 
3,932 27S. Ud. 
3,988 28S. Bd. 


— 26s. Wd. 

2,475 33S.Sd. 
2,756 33S. id. 
2,628 34S Bd. 
2,729 34s Bd. 


— 13s. id. 

1,154 14s. 7d. 
1,166 14S. Ud. 
1,304 14S. 7d. 
1,259 15S 3d. 


545 21S. 0d. 
575 21S. id 
588 21S. Ud. 
542 21S. Sd. 



While the official returns almost always overstate the 
actual wages paid, owing to the fact that a few employers 
do not really pay the amounts entered in the wages book 
kept for official inspection, there can be no question about 
the really notable improvement since 1897. The average 
wage for all classes of employees has increased more than 20 
per cent., although as a result of improved organization 
manufacturers figured the increase on their pay-rolls at 
only 10 per cent. 

* The exports of Victorian boots and shoes are stated by the Commission 
as follows : — 

Tear. Pair. Value. 

1896 171M £37,619 

1897 228 48,213 

1898 181 40,960 

1899 190 45,823 

1900 248 61,463 

1901 275 65,462 

1902 (9 mos.) 586 136,853 

t Minimum wage for majority of skilled workmen : December 29, 1897, 
36s. ; July 18, 1898, 42s. ; June, 1902, 45s. 

t Minimum wage for skilled female hands, 20s. 
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Men's Clothing. 

The clothing trades are the typical "sweated" industry; 
that is, they are peculiarly subject to the evil conditions 
enumerated by the British Commission of 1890 as consti- 
tuting "sweating": — 

(1) An unduly low rate of wages. 

(2) Excessive hours of labor. 

(3) The insanitary state of the houses in which work is 
carried on. 

"These evils," continues the report, "can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. The earnings of the lowest classes are barely 
sufficient to sustain existence. The hours of labor are 
such as to make the lives of the workers periods of almost 
ceaseless toil, hard and unlovely to the last degree. The 
sanitary conditions under which the work is conducted 
are not only injurious to the health of the persons employed, 
but are dangerous to the public, ... as infectious diseases 
are spread by the sale of garments made in rooms inhabited 
by persons suffering from small-pox and other diseases." 

"Sweating" existed in Melbourne in all its hideousness 
and pitifulness. Investigations made by a board of in- 
quiry which sat in 1893 disclosed a condition of things, 
says the report of the present Victorian Commission, which 
could only be paralleled in the most poverty-stricken quar- 
ters of the East End of London. "The people who enabled 
the sweater to get his profit were women and girls, living 
in poor homes and lodgings, and pinched by extreme want. 
These helpless creatures, beaten down by the sweater to 
accept as payment sums ranging from $1.80 to $3 for work- 
ing seventy to eighty-four hours a week, managed to obtain 
food and clothing of a kind, and thus by painful and health- 
breaking toil eked out a wretched existence." 

The difficulties of dealing with the sweating system are 
sufficiently appreciated in America and England, where 
statute has followed statute in the hope of eradicating at 
least the worst of the evil. To attempt to fix a scale of 
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wages that will be adhered to by myriads of small contrac- 
tors and home workers seems, indeed, the height of folly. 
Nevertheless, the testimony of the chief factory inspector 
and the verdict of the Commission reached, after hearing 
evidence from employers and employed, agree in attribut- 
ing almost complete success to the minimum wage law in 
abolishing sweating. 

The determination of the special wages board in the 
men's clothing trade went into effect in November, 1897, 
being the third determination under the minimum wage 
law. It prescribed for the custom, or order, trade a mini- 
mum rate of 7s. 6d. a day for journeymen and 3s. 4d. a 
day for experienced female hands (45s. and 20s. a week 
of forty-eight hours for men and women respectively). A 
scale was also fixed for apprentices and improvers of each 
sex and piece-work rates for every garment. The sched- 
ules of prices in both the order and ready-made trade 
occupied thirty-four folio pages in the Government Gazette. 
But the piece-rates were fixed so high that employers soon 
discarded them altogether, and employed time workers 
almost exclusively.* This meant the substantial abolition 
of home work, which is always piece-wofk. 

The hardship imposed upon widows with children and 
other home workers does not seem to have been great. The 
majority of the home workers went into factories, where 
by ingenious organization for the purpose of securing the 
full advantages of the division of labor their employers 
made them earn the minimum wage without difficulty. 
Some who could not conveniently leave the home secured 
work in the shirt or underwear trades, and a few obtained 
special licenses to work below the minimum rate. The 
excessive competition of home workers, underbidding one 
another by reason of their ignorance of the value of their 
work, and thus bringing in the evils of sweating, was effect- 
ually stopped. The manufacturers' returns of wages to 

* The board intentionally made piece-rates rather high in order to allow the 
home workers something for carriage, fuel, etc. 
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the chief factory inspector reveal the following changes in 
the average wage since 1896 : — 





Males. 


Females. 




No. em- 
ployed. 


Average weekly 
wage. 


No em- 
ployed. 


Average weekly 
wage. 


1896 . . 

1897 . . 

1898 . . 

1899 . . 

1900 . . 

1901 . . 


782 
990 
939 

1,024 
902 

1,093 


35s 3d = $8 81* 
35s. 8c?. = 8 91 
39s 6c? = 9 87 
39s. 5c?. = 9 85 
42s 4c? = 10 58 
40s. 5c? = 10 10 


2,601 
3,339 
3,545 
3,940 
3,935 
4,062 


15s. 5c? = $3 85 
15s. 8c? = 3.91 
18s. 3c?. = 4 56 
18s. 6c?. = 4.62 
18s. lc?. = 4 52 
18s. 3c?. = 4.56 



These wages, it must be remembered, are the average 
of adults and children, which explains the slight fluctuation 
from year to year, as the proportion of children varies. In 
1900, for example, the wages board altered its determina- 
tion so as to allow one female apprentice or improver to 
each two women earning the full minimum (the former 
ratio having been 1 to 3) : hence the decrease in the average 
wage of female employees in that year. The increase in 
earnings revealed in the foregoing figures does not fully 
measure the real advance; for the averages of 1896, the 
year before the determination went into force, include few, 
if any, of the out-workers, who were, of course, the most 
poorly paid workers. Now the number of home workers 
is too small to deserve mention, and would scarcely affect 
the average in any event. 

So far, then, as doing away with sweating in its worst 
form, the act has been a distinct success. There have 
been, of course, some dissatisfaction and some complaints. 
During the months in which the wages board was occupied 
in arriving at its determination, manufacturers worked 
overtime to accumulate a large stock of garments made up 
at cheap wage rates. Hence for some time after the 



* Ratio used, ls.= 25 cents. 
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minimum wage came into force there was a scarcity of 
employment. When business resumed its normal condi- 
tion, the manufacturers complained of a scarcity of labor, 
and argued that the proportion of apprentices was too 
small to keep up the supply of skilled help. The ratio 
of female improvers to skilled hands was altered in 1900, 
as mentioned above; and, while complaints have continued, 
the Commission is inclined to attribute scarcity of help 
to the unwillingness of large employers to teach appren- 
tices the trade as much as to the limitations in the law. 

The Commission also points out that the fears of manu- 
facturers about the loss of the export trade have not been 
realized. "On the contrary, the command of the interstate 
markets has resulted in a considerable expansion of exports 
of apparel from Melbourne.* The fear of immediate com- 
petition from Sydney has proved equally illusive, since 
the award of the New South Wales Arbitration Court has 
brought wages in the clothing trade practically to the level 
of Victorian rates." 

Virtually, the only complaint that impressed the Com- 
mission pertained to the undue representation of the cus- 
tom tailors on the wages board. As they numbered about 
500 to only 30 manufacturers of ready-made clothing, 
they elected four of the five representatives of the employers. 
The manufacturers affirmed that, with only one repre- 
sentative in the board, their interests in the determination 
of wage rates were not properly conserved. In 1900 the 
manufacturers were allowed to elect three of the five em- 
ployees' members, but they still complained that the tailors' 
representatives did not understand the peculiar conditions 
of the ready-made business. 

* The exports of apparel, of Victorian origin, were as follows : 1896, 
£121,287; 1897, £138,715 ; 1898, £112,886; 1899, £122,608; 1900, £149,834; 
1901, £160,484 ; 1902 (9 months), £232,652. 
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Muslin Undergarments. 

Pitiful as are the conditions of labor in the trades con- 
cerned with the manufacture of ready-made clothing in 
all large cities, they shine in contrast with conditions in 
those smaller branches of the needle trades wherein even 
less skill is required, — namely, the white goods or muslin 
undergarment trade, which are conveniently classified in 
two industries: (1) women's and infants' wear; (2) men's 
garments. This is the distinction drawn in the Victorian 
factory law, which provided two special wages board, one 
to deal with the manufacture of lingerie and the other 
with shirts, shirt fronts, pajamas, collars and cuffs. The 
former is the more important industry of the two in Vic- 
toria, and presented considerable difficulties to any scheme 
of wage regulation. The first wages board, appointed in 
1897, after several months' deliberation was totally unable 
to arrive at a determination, and resigned. A second 
board, appointed in August, 1898, progressed slowly, and 
arrived at a determination in June of the following year. 
It covers the manufacture of "all articles of women's and 
girls' underclothing (except stays and corsets), also night- 
gowns, blouses, pinafores, aprons, and infants' gowns and 
underclothing." The kinds of garments herein compre- 
hended were so numerous and the changes in design so 
frequent that the board was forced to abandon the formu- 
lation of a schedule of piece-prices. Its determination is 
therefore comparatively simple, consisting simply of the 
minimum wage for skilled hands, apprentices, and im- 
provers, and the proportion of the latter to the former. 
As nearly all workers in this industry are women, only 
one rate was fixed for adults; namely, 4d. an hour, which 
is equivalent to 16s. ($4) for the forty-eight hour week. 
Two apprentices or improvers are allowed to each skilled 
worker, and the minimum rates to be paid apprentices or 
improvers are as follows: 2s. 6d. (36 cents) a week for the 
first six months at the trade; 4s. ($1) for the second six 
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months; 6s. Qd. ($1.50) for the second year; 9s. ($2.25) 
for the third year; 12s. ($3) for the fourth year; 15s. ($3.75) 
for the fifth year; and thereafter not less than 16s. ($4). 
In lieu of a schedule of piece-rates the board determined 
that the rate to be paid by the employer for piece-work 
should be "at least such a sum as will enable an average 
worker to earn fourpence an hour." In order that piece- 
work prices should be net, employers were required to 
furnish all materials free of charge. 

A little reflection will reveal the weakness of such a de- 
termination, which allows the employer to fix the piece- 
rates. What is an "average" worker? No two employers 
would agree in selecting the average worker, and the prob- 
ability always exists that the worker selected as the aver- 
age will be a very competent, rapid hand. However, all 
witnesses agree that the minimum wage law has effected 
great improvement in a trade that was always a refuge 
for the destitute. As already noted, upon the substantial 
abolition of home work in the ready-made clothing trade, 
many married women, who could not leave their homes 
to enter factories, obtained employment in the underwear 
trade. Others, unable to earn the higher minimum ($5 
instead of $4 a week), also crowded into this trade; while 
the liberal allowance of apprentices (two to each skilled 
worker, as contrasted with the ratio of 1 to 3 in the cloth- 
ing and shirt-making trades) permitted an increase in the 
proportion of girls earning less than the regular minimum. 
The fact that the average weekly wage of all women and 
girls increased from lis. 3d. ($2.70) in 1898 to 12s. 5d. 
($3) in 1901, while the average wage of adult females was 
17s. 9d. in 1901, is some indication of the improvement. 
The Commission [regards the situation in this trade with 
satisfaction, but points out the increasing danger from 
the competition of Syrians who make blouses and under- 
clothing in family work-rooms away from official supervi- 
sion. Subsequently, in detailing with Asiatic labor, the 
Commission recommends that they be licensed. 

For the other branch of the undergarment trade (the 
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manufacture of men's white goods), little needs to be added 
to the preceding account. The special wages board ar- 
rived at its determination on January 18, 1898, and it 
went into force two days later. The minimum wage fixed 
was Ad. an hour, or 16s. a week, — the minimum subse- 
quently adopted by the women's muslin wear board. Only 
one apprentice or improver is allowed to three skilled 
workers, and the minimum rates for improvers varies from 
2s. 6d. to 12s A girl seventeen years old receives from 
6s. to 12s., according to length of experience. The former 
is paid if she has just begun work, and the latter if she 
has worked at the trade from her thirteenth year. The 
attitude of the Commission may be comprehended from 
the following passage: "In a third case, a shirtmaker doing 
machining only got from Is. Id. to 2s. 2d. per dozen, and 
got through a dozen by working twelve to thirteen hours. 
Her average earnings were Is. Id. a day. If these low 
rates, with the inevitable accompaniment of extreme pov- 
erty, and too often ill-health arising from excessive hours 
of work and lack of nourishing food, are contrasted with 
the condition of affairs recorded in 1901, when the average 
wage of all women in the trade was set down at 16s. 10^. 
a week, while 134 earned on the average 20s. 8d. per week, 
it will be admitted as a fact beyond dispute that in this 
trade the factory law has broken down a hideous form of 
sweating and protected in no small degree an industrious 
and deserving class of women." * 

* The following table has been compiled from recent reports of the chief 
inspector of factories and workshops : each column gives the number of em- 
ployees of the class designated and their average weekly wages : — 



Year. 


Women's Underwear. 
[Determination June 26, 1899.] 


Shirts, Collars, Etc. 
[Determination Jan. 20, 1898.] 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


1896 . . 

1897 . . 

1898 . . 

1899 . . 

1900 . . 

1901 . . 


9 26s. 9d. 
17 32S. 3d. 
11 31s. Id. 


904 lis. 3d. 
1,128 12S 4d. 
1,148 12S. 7d. 
1,235 12S. Bd. 


29 31s. 5d. 
51 26s. 2d. 
32 35s 3d. 
39 35s. 4d. 


— 14s 5d. 

— 14S 7d. 
629 15S. 3d. 
778 15s. 4d. 
697 14S. 8d. 
874 14s. 8d. 
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Other Boards. 

The operation of the minimum wage law of 1896 was 
on the whole so successful that among the amendments 
to the factory law in 1900 was one providing for the estab- 
lishment at once of a seventh board to fix minimum wages 
for butchers. At the same time the friends of such govern- 
mental interference carried another amendment, under 
which a special wages board could be created in any indus- 
try upon the passage of a Parliamentary resolution, while 
the opposing party carried an amendment for the appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary commission to investigate the 
operation of the minimum wage clause and other features 
of the factory law. In 1900 resolutions passed the legis- 
lative assembly in favor of the establishment of special 
wages boards in 22 additional industries; but 2 industries 
(bedding and mantel-piece trades) were placed under the 
furniture board, so that at the end of 1900 there were 27 
wages boards authorized. At the 1901 session of Parlia- 
ment, 11 additional boards were authorized, making a 
total of 38 special wages boards, as follows: — 

Indtjstry. Date of Act of Resolution creating Wages Board. 

*1. Aerated water Resolution of October 8, 1901 

*2. Artificial manure Resolution of December 10, 1901 

§3. Bedsteads (metal) Resolution of December 10, 1901 

4. Boots and shoes Act of 1896 

*5. Brass working Resolution of December 10, 1901 

6. Bread Act of 1896 

7. Brewing Resolution of October 31, 1901 

8. Brick Resolution of September 25, 1900 

§9. Brushes Resolution of October 8, 1901 

10. Butchers Act of 1900 

{11. Carriages . . . Resolution of December 19, 1901. Suspended 
12. Cigars Resolution of September 25, 1900 

* Under the Factories and Shops Continuance Act of 1902, determinations 
in theae six industries are to be made by a ma3ority of seven out of ten, or four 
out of six members, exclusive of the chairman. 

§ No information available concerning these three wages boards. 

t Carriage board not to be revised, nor its determinations to operate. 
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Industry. Date of Act or Resolution creating Wages Board. 

13. Clothing (men's) Act of 1896 

14. Confectionery Resolution of October 11, 1900 

15. Cookerage Resolution of September 4, 1900 

16. Engraving Resolution of October 11, 1900 

fl7. Fellmongery Resolution of October 11, 1900 

18. Furniture Act of 1896 

Bedding 
Wire mattresses 
Mantel-pieces 
*19. Iron foundries Resolution of December 10, 1901 

20. Jam, fruit, pickles Resolution of October 11, 1900 

21. Jewelry Resolution of October 11, 1900 

*22. Leather goods Resolution of December 10, 1901 

23. Malt Resolution of October 31, 1901 

24. Millet broom Resolution of September 4, 1900 

*25. Ovens and stoves Resolution of December 10, 1901 

26. Pastry cooking Resolution of September 4, 1900 

27. Plate glass Resolution of October 11, 1900 

28. Pottery Resolution of September 25, 1900 

29. Printing Resolution of September 4, 1900 

Printing (lithography) 

Printing (bookbinding) 

30. Saddlery Resolution of September 25, 1900 

31. Shirts, collars, cuffs Act of 1896 

32. Stone and marble Resolution of September 4, 1900 

33. Tanning Resolution of October 11, 1900 

34. Tinsmiths Resolution of September 25, 1900 

35. Underclothing (muslin) Act of 1896 

§36. Wicker goods Resolution of October 31, 1901 

37. Woodworking Resolution of September 4, 1900 

38. Woollen goods Resolution of September 25, 1900 

By a provision of the act of 1900 the factory laws were to 
remain in force for a period of two years (from May 1) and 
thence onward to the conclusion of the next session of 
Parliament. Parliament was, however, dissolved on the 
15th of September, 1902, at which date the factory acts 
of 1896 and subsequent years expired. Within three 

* Under the Factories and Shops Continuance Act of 1902, determinations 
in these six industries are to be made by a majority of seven out of ten, or four 
out of six members, exclusive of the chairman. 

t New board to be appointed for fellmongery. 

§ No information available concerning these three wages boards. 
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months, however, they were restored by the Factories and 
Workshops Continuance Act of December 5, 1902, which 
made certain modifications as to the wages boards, and pro- 
vided that they should remain in force until October 31, 
1903. Under the act of 1902 one board (carriage indus- 
try) was suspended. In a second trade (fellmongery ; 
that is, treatment of sheepskins) a new board was to be 
established to make a more satisfactory determination 
than the first one; and in six other industries, in which 
the determinations had not gone into effect, the provision 
was made that new determinations should be made by 
a majority of seven out of ten, or four out of six members, 
exclusive of the chairman. 

The Commission's report contains the minimum day 
or weekly rates of wages in twenty-seven industries. It 
excludes the complex piece-price schedules as having in- 
terest only for experts. Not much is said about the boards 
authorized since 1899. Among employing butchers the 
most frequent complaint pertained to what they termed 
the excessive reduction in the hours of work, — from 63^-67 
to 52 a week. Employing tanners testified that wages 
had been increased 5 per cent., but the Commission reports 
that "in the best tanneries the award of the wages board 
had made little difference in the rates of pay," and that 
"the evidence showed pretty conclusively that the em- 
ployers had few substantial complaints to bring forward." 
The fellmongers' board, on the other hand, had been un- 
successful. Strong partisan feelings were manifested by 
the employers and employees on the wages board; and 
when, with the chairman's casting vote, the employees' 
representatives had fixed the weekly hours at 48 instead 
of 54, the employers' representatives resigned, and no 
others would take the vacated seats. The government 
appointed as their representatives three employers and 
two workmen of other callings. The determinations of 
the new board were contested by the employers in the 
courts; and, upon being beaten, many of them closed their 
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works until the expiration of the law in September. The 
Commission says that "in the whole history of the wages 
board, there is no instance where the absence of concilia- 
tion and tact on both sides was so marked." As already 
mentioned, the act of 1902 provided for a new board in 
this trade. In the woodworking industry there was com- 
plaint on the employers' side about the limitation of ap- 
prentices, the authorized proportion of boys to men being 
no greater in ordinary box-making than in the skilled 
trade of cabinet-makers. The result of substituting men 
for boys in the manufacture of fruit cases had, in the 
opinion of the Commission, imposed a "somewhat serious 
tax on the fruit-growing industry"; but the employees' 
witnesses maintained that there had been an abuse of boy 
labor, which required restriction, unless boys were to take 
the places of their fathers and throw the latter out of work. 

As to the wages boards in other industries, the Commis- 
sion reported that the determinations had been in force 
too short a time for a sound judgment to be formed, but 
that no complaints of any substantial grievances had reached 
the Commission. 

One of the defects of the special boards system noted 
hj the Commission was the promulgation of inconsistent 
rates, for the same occupation, by different boards. Wood- 
turners, for example, received $2 a day in furniture fac- 
tories and cabinet-makers' shops, and $2.25 a day in timber 
yards. Engineers worked forty-eight hours, and received 
higher wages in timber yards than did those working fifty- 
seven hours in brickyards, etc. 

Recommendations of the Commission. 

The Commission accepts the principle of wage regula- 
tion, and declares "that there cannot, in the circumstances 
of the time, be any return to the old conditions of freedom 
of contract in factory labor": it recognizes its "duty not 
to destroy the good work already done, . . . but to so mod- 
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ify and correct the defects which experience has shown to 
exist." Experience had demonstrated that minor defects 
in the determination, such as misadjustment of piece-rates, 
or even in the proportion of apprentices, might usually 
be corrected through the governor's exercise of his power 
to suspend the operation of an award for six months; but, 
where the spirit of partisanship was strong, this mild 
power of review did not suffice to secure a corrected deter- 
mination from the original board. The Commission, in 
fact, affirmed that the difference between success and fail- 
ure depended upon the prevalence of a conciliatory spirit 
within the boards. Where an award had been made, after 
a long and fruitless discussion, by the casting vote of the 
chairman, it might not stand the test of a review if an 
appellate tribunal should be created; but, when the awards 
represent the sound judgment of a substantial majority 
of the whole board, they will probably endure. To mini- 
mize "the dangerous element of self-interest inseparable 
from tribunals composed almost wholly of persons engaged 
in the particular trade under review" (in which the pros- 
pects of methods of conciliation in a dispute are almost 
hopeless), the Commission recommends the adoption of 
the New Zealand system of territorial boards of concilia- 
tion chosen by the entire body of employers and workmen 
in the district, with a central court of arbitration presided 
over by a judge of the colony's highest court. Such con- 
ciliation and arbitration tribunals, argues the Commission, 
not only arrive at more satisfactory determinations of 
wages and other conditions of employment, but afford 
the additional advantage of doing away with strikes and 
lockouts. Among the changes that the Commission sug- 
gests in the New Zealand system is the enlargement of the 
powers of the district boards so that they may make an 
award for a period of six months, permitting the disputants 
to carry the award to the central court if they remain dis- 
satisfied at the end of that period. The court of arbitra- 
tion, in their scheme, is a court of appeals only. Other 
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changes favored by the Commission have been copied from 
the New South Wales system of arbitration. 

Meantime every determination made by a special wages 
board should remain in force. 

Apprenticeship. — Much consideration is given to this 
difficult problem by the Victorian Commission, which rec- 
ommends that a system of indentured apprenticeship be 
made compulsory in the principal trades and manufactur- 
ing industries, and that provision be made in selected tech- 
nical schools for a thorough course of training to be taken 
either in day or night classes by the indentured appren- 
tices, — a system of combined instruction and practical 
training, it may be remarked, which is already being worked 
out in the leading industrial centres of the United States. 
The Victorian Commission would permit employers to 
take on such apprentices at a lower rate than the authorized 
way, provided he paid the difference into the funds of the 
technical school. 

Asiatic Labor. — The Commission recommends that no 
person of an Asiatic race be allowed to work at any em- 
ployment in the colony without a license; that the num- 
ber of licenses in the furniture industry be limited to 300 
persons, to be employed in not more than 20 factories; 
in laundry work to 150 persons, to be employed in not 
more than 25 laundries; and in the garment trades to 100 
persons. 

The Commission also makes recommendations concern- 
ing legislation for employees in stores, trade, and commerce, 
favoring a "shops" law distinct from the factory law; but 
this part of the report cannot be reviewed in the present 
article. 

A. D. Weber. 
New York State Department op Labor, 
Albany. 



